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The New Chairman and Her Daughters 


Edith Houghton Hooker of Maryland is the newly- elected Chairman of the 


National Council of the National Woman's Party. 
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Women Singing Teachers Organize 
ECAUSE they felt that the teaching 
of singing requires professional 
standards for the protection of students, 
and because they felt that the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing is dis- 
criminating against them, women teach- 
ers of music have launched a na which 
will admit every proficient woman teacher 
of singing, but will exclude those not 
meeting the professional standards adopt- 
ed. This movement was stimulated by 
Alice Baroni, a Founder of the National 
Woman’s Party and editor of The Musical 
World. 


In a recent editorial in her magazine, 
Mme. Baroni quoted the Academy as say- 
ing that its membership was restricted to 
“men who are American citizens,” and 
that these were admitted by invitation 
only. Mme. Baroni commented: “The 
poor women teachers don’t count,” and 
stated that the Academy was thus defeat- 
ing the ends for which it was founded. 
In a short time afterwards the Academy 
published its aims in full page advertise- 
ments in two musical magazines, and in- 
vited all teachers of singing to register 
their names with the Academy, but did 
not invite them to become members. 

Mme. Baroni has offered to give a con- 
cert for the benefit of the National 
Woman’s Party in New York City before 
beginning her winter concert tour as her 
contribution to the Woman’s Party’s cam- 


paign for Equal Rights. 
Another Myth Exploded 


HE notion that women are less care- 

ful drivers than men turns out to be 
a fallacy. The American Automobile As- 
sociation announced on July 18, after a 
series of tests conducted by the Institute 
of Government Research at Washington, 
that women and men show practically the 
same amount of care, there being a very 
slight difference in favor of the women. 
Tests were made with students of both 
sexes from the George Washington Uni- 
versity with equal experience in driving. 


An Intra-Empire League 


HE British Commonwealth League is 

the latest international organization 
working for Equal Rights. It is com- 
posed of representative suffragists from 
all parts of the British Empire, and its 
work will be confined to Great Britain 
and the various dominions, common- 
wealths and colonies admitting allegiance 
to King George. The first conference held 


in London on July 9 was addressed by 
Viscount Cecil. | 


Feminist Notes 


This Year's Prize Painting 

DETTE PAUVERT, a 22-year-old 

French girl, is the first woman 
painter to win the Grand Prig de Rome 
of the Paris Academy of Fine Arts. The 
prize was awarded for a painting, entitled 
“The Legend of St. Ronan.” The award 
was made on July 18. 


LEANOR DANZIGER, editor 
of Feminist Notes in Equal 
Rights, died on July 25 following 
an operation for appendicitis. 
Just two days before the opera- 
tion copy arrived for this week's 
issue. Mrs. Danziger read dozens 
of weekly and monthly foreign 
papers, in several languages, to 
‘collect this material for our read- 
ers, and wrote her page anony- 
mously, interested only in the ad- 
vancement of women and the 
gaining of equality. 

This feature of Equal Rights 
has been one of the most popular 
and informative pages in the 
magazine. A letter received a 
few days before her death from 
a renewing subscriber says that 
her news of the advancement of 
women in other countries are 
particularly interesting, thrilling 
and inspiring. 1 

Mrs. Danziger was an active 
and ardent worker for Equal 
Rights for all people, and one of 
the leading members of the Mary- 
land State Branch of the National 
Woman's Party. 


She was buried Tuesday at her 


old home, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Bosh! 


F Mayor Antonio Bosch of Regia, Cuba, 
has been correctly reported, there must 

be a superfluous letter in his family name. 
He is said to have asked the City Council 
to pass an ordinance making employment 
of women compulsory in department 
stores and other places where women’s 
articles are sold. Mr. Bosch should know 
enough about merchants to be aware that 
they need no law to force them to employ 
the kind of help most attractive to their 
customers. And he should also know 
that a law which arbitrarily shuts out 
men from certain employment is as un- 


desirable as one that arbitrarily shuts 
out women. 


Honoring a Heroine s Memory 
MOVEMENT has been started in 
Palestine to erect a monument to 

Sarah Aaronshon, a native of Turkey 

who, being in sympathy with the Allies 

during the World War, joined “The Nili,” 
an organization of spies in the Orient in 
service of the English and French. Cap- 
tured by the Turks, she refused to reveal 
anything concerning her organization, 
though subjected to barbarous tortures. 

Finally, while in prison in Damascus, she 

managed to obtain a revolver and killed 

herself. For thus giving her life for the 
liberation of Syria and Palestine the mon- 
ument to her is to be raised. 


Struggling in Hungary 

UFFRAGE and other equality ques- 

tions are involved in discussion of 
the new constitution of Hungary now be- 
ing framed. A limited and unequal form 
of woman suffrage now prevails. Women’s 
organizations are demanding that quali- 
fications for women be made the same as 
for men. The same applies to qualifica- 
tions for the House of Lords, which is 
limited at present to representatives of 
male aristocrats paying taxes of 3000 
gold crowns or more. Since Admiral 
Horthy dominates, complete success can- 
not be expected, but some advance may be 


forced. 


Scientific and Business Women Meet 


N international congress of women 

engaged in scientific, industrial, and 
commercial pursuits was opened in Lon- 
don on July 15. Lady Astor presided. 
The American Society of Automotive En- 
gineers and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers were represented by 
Ethel Bailey, who brought fraternal 
greetings. 


Suffrage Bill in Argentine 
SUFFRAGE bill for native or nat- 
uralized women more than 22 years 
of age has been introduced in the Argen- 


tine Chamber of Deputies by Deputy 
Leopold Bard. 


Equal Pay in Ireland 


A* the result of much agitation, 
Finance Minister Blythe of the Irish 


Free State is reported to have ordered 
that beginning with the successful appli- 
cants at the next civil service examina- 
tion the pay of men and women employes 
be equalized. This does not affect those 
already employed, but is at least a start. 
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„Women at War for Their Rights in Industry 


MAZONS Beat Off Invaders. 
Defend Union Headquarters 
Against Attack by Strong-Arm 


66 


So the newspaper headlines of June 16 
described the unsuccessful effort of offi- 
cials of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union to gain possession 
of No. 16 West Twenty-first Street, New 
York, the home of the Dressmakers’ Union. 


Two other buildings, headquarters of 


Locals 2 and 9, with a squad of men on 
guard were captured; Local 22, where a 
hundred women held the fort, stood firm. 

This battle resulted from a long strug- 
gle between members of this great union 
of garment workers and a group of officers 
who have maintained themselves in power 
for years and have skillfully built up a 
powerful machine that perpetuates their 
rule. The three largest locals in the Inter- 
national, comprising over 30,000 of the 
50,000 members in New York, revolted 
when the last special tax was levied and 
cried: 

“No more taxation without representa- 
tion. No more government by a body 
where 60 per cent of the members of this 
city have less than 25 per cent of the votes. 
Either we have a voice in union manage 


ment proportionate to our huge member 


ship, or we refuse our support.” 

The answer from the union officials was 
suspension of the executive committees 
of Local 2, 9 and 22, and a sudden raid 
on the three headquarters by a band of 
hired thugs. 

“They ought to have known they could 
not get Local 22,” its members say. “We 
have a majority of girls in this local and 
we have never yet been a meek or docile 
crowd. We have always been creating 
disturbances in the union by demanding 
our rights. They might as well let us 
alone; they’ll never get this headquarters.“ 

You would agree with them if you saw 
Local 22 and the band on constant watch 
there. Ever since that first attack, in 
the midst of a thunderstorm, at 2.30 in 
the morning, there has been a squad lin- 
ing the long flight of outside steps, a 
guard on the outside door, a guard on the 
inside door, watchers at every window ex- 
cept when at night these windows are 
covered with heavy wooden shutters and 
barred with iron. You are severely scru- 
tinized if you pass the headquarters; you 
are immediately challenged if you try to 
enter the building. And few there are 
who get past those formidable feminine 
guards. 

For the first week after that initial 

attack, no doors remained open; no win- 


By Helen Black 


dows except those on the top floor ever 
took down their heavy shutters. Under 
strict discipline, a hundred women were 
on watch night and day. They carried 
no weapons but their own strong right 
arms. They slept on benches, on the 
floor, on tables, on steel filing cases, ready 
to be called at the first sign of attack. 
At intervals a messenger brought in sand- 
wiches and coffee, and this was the sole 
diet for three days while no one was al- 
lowed to leave the building without a spe- 
cial permit. 

Captain Esther Weissberg came on duty 
each night. She assigned each girl to a 
special post to remain there until her re- 


lief appeared. There was no confusion 


behind those barred doors and windows. 
Everything was as orderly as an army 
detachment on duty. Without a question 
each girl obeyed the commands given her. 
Without a question she remained in the 
building day and night, with only a few 
hours of sleep. 


TRONG arm gangs sent scouts to re- 
port the lay of the land, and they evi- 
dently decided the ‘amazons’ looked well 
able to defend themselves, for two weeks 
passed without another attack. A small 
group of men has re-inforced the perpetual 
guard of women inside the headquarters. 
Two uniformed policemen patrol the side- 
walk outside. And so the siege goes on. 
A recent attempt to capture the head- 
quarters by methods of persuasion has 
been just as unsuccessful as the early at- 
tacks. The girls were deaf to the plea of 
a man who came at three o’clock one 
morning asking admittance because he 
was sick. They recognized his type; he 
was one of those who had often beaten 
them on picket lines. They had seen his 
confederates slowly wheeling past in taxi- 
cabs; they had already spied his gang at 
a near-by corner waiting for the signal to 
attack. So the “sick” man received no 
feminine sympathy. He was given a chair 
on the curb next to a policeman, and his 
illness soon disappeared. 


“Better not follow him,” the officer 
warned a group of defendants who wanted 
to see him safely out of sight. “He’s a 


gangster, without a doubt, and I can’t be 


responsible for what might happen to 
you.” 

So the guard went back to duty on the 
steps of 16 West Twenty-first Street. 
There they still are, holding their head- 


quarters by force until a settlement of 


the union difficulties makes it possible to 
resume more peaceful ways. 
These girls have worked hard to buy 


their local building with their own money. 
It is to them a recreation center, a meet- 
ing place, the center for reporting all 
their difficulties in industry. 

“Why should we give it into the hands 
of these officers of the International?” 
they ask. “They are men who have been 
officeholders so long they have forgotten 
what it means to work at a machine, They 
have acquired the habit of raising dues 
and imposing special taxes without real- 


izing what a drain they are on the work- 


ers’ meagre incomes. Worst of all, when 
we raise a voice in protest, we are told 
to keep still or we will be put out of the 
union. Out of our own union, which 


many of us have worked years and years 
to build up. 


“No sir. We will not get out, nor will we 
give up our home. We are the union, and 


if the officers do not like us, they can get 


out. For a long time we have felt that 
they had not our interests at heart, but 


cared only for their jobs. Now we know 
it.“ 


This deflance comes also from Local 2, 
which has no women members; from Local 
9, which has a few women members. But 
it comes most vigorously from Local 22 
and its “fighting girls.” 


HE whole dispute is the old story of 

the voters’ fight against a political ma- 
chine. This particular union has a typ- 
ical “rotten borough” system of represen- 
tation; a steam roller that is oiled by the 
dues and taxes paid by the workers in 
the shops and operates smoothly for the 
benefit of those in power. Some of the 


money maintains an “organization com- 


mittee” within the union, a group of thugs 
who quell any opposition to the officials. 
They have been active during this present 
battle in attacking sympathizers of the 
three locals. One girl was hit on the head 
with a milk bottle, and the resulting cut 
had to be stitched at a hospital. Another 
girl was mauled by gangsters and her 
arms twisted until they were black and 
blue. Other girls, and men, have been 
arrested for resisting the attacks of gang- 
sters. 


But they look upon it as all part of 
the fight and not to be taken too seriously. 
They are sure they will win. They know 
they are going to drive out the tyrants. 
They are confident they will one day have 
a truly democratic union ruled by the 
rank and file of the members for the bene- 


fit of all the workers. 


And just as the women have served as 
defenders, as leaders, as speakers at mass 
meetings, and members of the Joint Ac- 
tion Committee, they will be found at the 
helm of the re-organized union carrying 
on the good work when the fight is won. 
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Equal Rights 
The Foundations Laid 


HE movement for Equal Rights in law, in custom, and in economic oppor- 

tunity is fortunate in having as its newly elected campaign director a 
woman who has achieved great distinction in every field of feminist endeavor. 

Edith Houghton Hooker, who has just assumed the office of National 
Chairman of the National Woman’s Party, is one of the foremost Americans 
in the fleld of social hygiene, and one of the leading feminists of today. Dur- 
ing all her work in social hygiene she has ever insisted that in any legislation 
for social hygiene, equality between the sexes must be unwaveringly main- 
tained. Many in their eagerness have forgotten this, as Alison Neilans, Eng- 
lish leader in the social hygiene movement, pointed out in her article in 
Equa. Ricuts last week. 


RS. HOOKER takes up the Woman’s Party work for which the founda- 

tions have been laid in the four years since the winning of suffrage, 

during which time the National Woman’s Party has concentrated on winning 
Equal Rights between the sexes in every form of human activity. 


Among the outstanding achievements for equality during this short period 
are: 


The drafting and introduction into Congress of an Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The conducting of a thorough investigation of the discriminations 
against women in the laws. 

The drafting of more than five hundred Equal Rights measures for 
introduction into State Legislatures. 

The establishment of a permanent National Headquarters for the 
Equal Rights movement, through the generosity of the National 
President, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. 

The raising by the National Headquarters of $422,939.90 to carry 

on the work of Equal Rights, in addition to the funds raised and 
spent by the State and local branches. 

The creation of Equal Rights literature, consisting of Equa. 


_Rieuts, a weekly feminist magazine, and numerous pamphlets, digests 
and folders. 


Organization Chairman, Laura Cramer, Mich. 

Anne Archbold, Me. Elizabeth T. Kent, Cal 
Florence B. Boeckel, D. C. Sophie G. Meredith, Va. 
Mrs. R. J. Caldwell, N. Y. Dora G. Ogle, Md. 

Lavinia Egan, La. Alice Paul, N. J. 
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The performance of four great pageants as a means of propaganda 
for the Equal Rights movement. 


The organization of professional and industrial councils to work 
for equal economic opportunity for women in all occupations. 


The wiping out of specific discriminations in the laws of seventeen 
States, affecting millions of women. 


The conducting of the first organized * to elect women to 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY Congress. | 
Annual $10.00 of state and local organizations working for 
renne © arousing of the country to the Equal Rights question by a 
$5,000.00 publicity campaign. 


The establishment of contacts with women all over the world in the 


international movement for equality, through the formation of an 
International Advisory Council. 


OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


HIS a record of achievement of which we may be proud. But women are 
still discriminated against in the laws of every State in the United States. 
Women are still the first to be dismissed by large employers in any retrench- 
ment. Women still are not properly represented in public office. Women are 
still hampered by unequal opportunity and unequal pay in every occupation. 
Women are still unequal even in the control of their own homes and their own 
children. 


On the foundations laid by these achievements, with the active work of 
every member, still more rapid progress toward equality in every field of 


human activity can be made by the National Woman’s Party under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Hooker. R. A. B. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1928, 
by Senator E. Curris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 13, 1923, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 
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New Chairman of the National Council 


accepted the office of National 

Chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party of which Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont 
is National President. Mrs. Hooker was 
elected by the National Council to fill the 
unexpired term of Elsie Hill, who has 
resigned. 

Mrs. Hooker has been on the National 
Council of the Woman’s Party since 1914, 
the second year of its existence. Even be- 
fore that, she was a leader of the Mary- 
land suffrage organization, as president 
of the Just Government League of Mary- 
land. She has been president of the Mary- 
land Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party since the affiliation of the Just 
Government League with the National 
Woman’s Party. 


For many years Mrs. Hooker has de- 
voted much of her time to a feminist 
paper which she founded as the Maryland 
Suffrage News, and continued after suf- 
frage was won as the organ of Just Gov- 
ernment League. This magazine became 
Equa. Rieuts, the official organ of the 
National Woman’s Party, in 1923. Mrs. 
Hooker is editor of Ricuts. 


E = HOUGHTON HOOKER has 


S a student in Bryn Mawr College, 

Edith Houghton was interested in the 
woman’s movement, and in her later work 
in Johns Hopkins Medical College, she be- 
came interested in social hygiene, and is 
an authority on that subject. She did 
work in sociology in Berlin, Germany, 
after her graduation from Bryn Mawr. 


She is the author of “The Laws of Sex,” 
a book which combines her knowledge of 
social hygiene and her feminist rebellion 
against all discriminations against wom- 
en in law and in custom. She is also the 
author of other works on social hygiene. 
Mrs. Hooker’s husband, Dr. Donald R. 
Hooker, is secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Social Hygiene, and is man- 
aging editor of two physiological journals. 
Both Mrs. Hooker and Dr. Hooker have 


‘long been among the most generous con- 


tributors of time, thought, and money to 
the feminist movement. 

Mrs. Hooker has done considerable 
work in other reforms, particularly those 
concerned with political reform. She is 
the mother of five children, and has fos- 
ter-mothered several more. 


ISS HILL, who has resigned be- 

cause of the time taken from her 
active work by her young daughter, Elsie 
Hill Levitt, born last November, has been 
chairman of the National Council since 
1921. Alice Paul was chairman through- 
out the suffrage campaign, from 1913 till 
1921. Miss Hill was one of the original 
members of the National Woman’s Party, 
when it was founded in 1913. She says 
she joined “the day Alice Paul came to 
Washington.” 

Miss Hill is a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, and was a student of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. After spending 
a year in Europe, 1907-8, Miss Hill re- 
turned to Washington, and entered into 
the social life of the Capital, where her 


father was for twenty-one years a Repub- 
lican member of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 


In 1911, Miss Hill was appointed on the 
faculty of the Central High School, and 
taught for five years, during which time 
she was president of the College Women’s 
Suffrage Association of the District of 
Columbia. 


She was one of the picketers to protest 
in front of the White House, and to go 
to jail for the suffrage cause. She was in 
the midst of the entire suffrage campaign, 
and participated in all the measures 
adopted to hasten suffrage for American 
women. 


When the Woman’s Party was reor- 
ganized in February, 1921, to work for 
full equality for women, she was elected 
National Chairman. Since that time she 
has led the campaign for the Equal Rights 
Amendment and for the Equal Rights 
bills before the State legislatures. 


On December 24, 1921, Miss Hill was 
married to Albert Levitt, then professor 
in the University of North Dakota Law 
School, and now professor of law at 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. 

The following year, 1922-1923, Profes- 
sor Levitt and Miss Hill both entered the 
Yale University Law School, where Pro- 
fessor Levitt took his J. D. and Miss 
Hill did first year law, as a further prep- 
aration for the Woman’s Party campaign 
for the removal of all legal discrimina- 
tion against women. 


Women’s Progress in Japan 


progress toward a radical social 

reform by which they may take their 
places side by side with men in national 
life, the Baroness Ishimoto, the head of 
a woman’s college and of an enterprise 
for exporting the finest examples of Japa- 
nest women’s craftsmanship, writes in the 
April issue of Current History. 

As evidence of women’s advance there, 
she points out the new tendency of women 
toward organization. Among the women 
associations are: Christian Women’s 
Union, which is working for the abolition 
of legalized prostitution; the Japanese 
Women’s Suffrage Association, which 
works for political rights for women; the 
Women’s Peace Society, founded to work 
for the abolition of war, and beginning its 
work by obtaining the use of school books 
less obsessed with the idea of military 
heroism; and various women’s industrial 
and agricultural associations. Following 

the disastrous earthquake and fire of last 


Jee women are making rapid 


year, most of the societies already in ex- 
istence federated into a Woman’s Party. 
Of this party the Baroness Ishimoto 
says: | 
“Millions of Japanese women have now 
come to realize that once they act as a 
unit, speaking their wishes with a single 
voice, they can make their influence a very 
powerful one in the new Japan. It is this 
important development that gives signifi- 
cance to the movement now under way to 
solve the population problem by the radi- 
cal methods of Western science.” 


(611 is not easy for the woman of the 

West to understand the position of 
the woman of the East,” she adds. “From 
an economic point of view, Japanese 
women of the lower classes, the wives and 
daughters of the farmers and petty trades- 
men, who work in the fields side by side 
with the men, planting and weeding the 
rice, picking tea leaves and tending the 
silk worms, weaving at hand looms or 


running little shops, have far greater free- 
dom and independence than the women of 
the upper classes. But women who are 
entirely dependent for their support upon 
their husbands or families are hedged in 
by conventions and rules of behavior 
handed down from past ages. According 
to the old Confucian code, which has 
largely dominated Japan’s social and edu- 
cational system for a thousand years, a 
woman’s duty is to obey her father before 
her marriage, her husband after, and, in 
her old age, her son. * * * 

“Education has marked the first for- 
ward step. Girls, as well as boys, now 
receive an elementary education in all 
parts of Japan. This has been compul- 
sory since 1890. In no other Oriental 
country do the girls receive an equal 
chance with boys in the matter of educa- 
tion. Higher schools for girls have rap- 
idly multiplied, and today even the im- 
perial universities have been thrown open 
to women for special courses. * * * * *” 
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“Encouragement to women to take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities for 
higher education is given by the men,” 
the Baroness says, “because Japanese men 
now realize that it is better both for them- 
selves and their children for wives and 
mothers to be well educated.” 

66 OMEN have taken up professional 
careers and are now entering the 
business world in increasing numbers. 
There are women editors, women report- 
ers on all the big newspapers, women 
writers of distinction,” she points out. 

“Trained nurses, switchboard operators, 
and typists are nearly all women, as they 
are in the United States. From the rural 
districts women have crowded into the 
factories, centered in Osaka and Tokio, 
where they can earn more money than 
they were able to earn helping the men 
on the farms. Today there are nearly a 
million Japanese women engaged in fac- 
tory work tasting the joy of economic 
independence.” 

According to the Japan Year Book 
(Tokyo), the field of breadwinning for 
Japanese women is still very limited, es- 
pecially in the professions. The propor- 
tion of women teachers in the elementary 
schools is about one-half of the men teach- 
ers, and at present these women teachers 
are paid about one-half or two-thirds less 
than their male colleagues. Kindergarten 
work is described as being “practically 


monopolized by women,” such teachers . 


numbering in all, in 1920, 1970, which in- 
cluded some foreigners. Japanese women 
doctors now number about 700, with 33, 
534 nurses, and 33,348 midwives. Some 
of these women doctors are in the service 
of the Japanese Government, or with 
private wealthy individuals in China, 
Siam, and other countries in the Asiatic 


Continent, and receive very high salaries. 

In March of this year business women 
from all over Japan held the first conven- 
tion of economically independent women 
ever held in that country. Hundreds of 
business and professional women gathered 
under the auspices of the Tokio Associated 
Woman’s League to discuss their prob- 
lems. 

In February, four women representa- 
tives attended the All Japanese Farmers’ 
Union. These four women, one from 
Kumanoto and three from Fukuoka, pro- 
posed a resolution in favor of the legal 
recognition of the method and propaganda 
of birth control, the Japan Women’s As- 
sociation reports to Equa. Ricuts. 


“The law still puts a heavy handicap 
on the weaker sex,” the Baroness Ishi- 
moto says. “Until a very few years ago 
women were forbidden to enter the Diet 
and listen to a- legislative debate. It was 
not until two years ago that permission 
was granted them to attend a political 
meeting of any sort. Nor were they al- 
lowed to become members of a union or 
identify themselves in any way with activ- 
ities outside their traditional and special 
sphere. A woman cannot yet inherit the 
money or property of her husband. This 
is held in trust for her by the head of the 


family, usually her son or some male rela- 


tive. Only in rare instances may a woman 
act as head of the family. 


“In the matter of divorce everything 
is on the man’s side. In the past a man 
has been able to divorce his wife for her 
failure to bear children, for illness, for 
almost any reason whatever. The absence 
of children was recognized as a perfectly 
legitimate excuse for a man to take a 
second wife into his home. 

“On the other hand, there were no 
grounds on which a woman could secure 
a divorce. She sometimes found a way 
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out of an intolerable situation, such as 
marriage to a man twice her age who had 
discarded her in favor of another, by re- 
turning to her own home, but she could 
always be sent for and brought back. 
Often she took a more effective means of 
escape. She committed suicide. In re- 
cent years, owing to the pressure of the 
new woman’s movement and to a more en- 
lightened attitude on the part of Japanese 
men, the divorce laws have been modified. 

„But there must be in Japan, as in the 
United States, actual or potential eco- 
nomic independence before women will be 
really free to sue for divorce. Progress 
in this respect will undoubtedly help 
solve Japan's most vital problem. Eco- 
nomic independence is one of the Western 
devices for birth control; it postpones 
marriage and after marriage it restricts 
the size of families. Divorce also helps to 
restrict population. Women in Japan are 
striving for property rights and means 
of earning their own living more widely. 
When this is attained, the divorce prob- 
lem will tend to solve itself.” 


HE Baroness Ishimoto says “that the 
Feminist Movement, like everything 
else in Japan, because of the pressure of 
population on the small country and the 
limited natural resources, centers around 
the population problem. There are no 
laws against the dissemination of infor- 
mation on scientific birth control in 
Japan, and there is now a movement for 
wider education in the limitation of the 
size of families.” The Baroness was one 
of those instrumental in bringing Mar- 
garet Sanger to visit Japan last year. 
“As for the great human problem of 
what to do with a surplus of children for 
whom there is no adequate means of sup- 
port at home and no practical future 
abroad, the women of Japan will find the 
solution and make it effective.” 


News From The Field 


Minnesota to Send Letters to All 


Congressmen 


LANS for deputizing Minnesota Sena- 

tors and Congressmen to urge their 
immediate support of Equal Rights were 
made by the Minnesota Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party during the visit 
of Margaret Whittemore, national vice- 
president, and Helena Betcher, executive 
secretary of the Chicago Branch of the 
party. 

The Minnesota Branch plans to send a 
letter to each Minnesota Congressman, so 
that any whom it is impossible to inter- 
view may be informed about the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

Miss Whittemore reports great interest 


manifested by the Senators and Congress- 
men with whom she has talked on the 
Equal Rights automobile tour. 


A luncheon at the Women’s City Club 
in St. Paul, and a dinner at the home of 
Mrs. M. Keller Knauff were features of 
the entertainment of the Equal Rights 
party. 

Marie Moreland, chairman of the Min- 
nesota Branch presided at the luncheon, 
and is in charge of the further activities 
for interviewing Minnesota Representa- 
tives and Senators. 

Miss Whittemore, and Laura Cramer, 
chairman of organization, have just com- 
pleted a tour of Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota in the interest of 


Equal Rights. They have visited many 
cities in the Middle West, organizing meet- 
ings, conferring with city and state Wom- 
an’s Party leaders, and co-operating with 
the local chairman in planning deputa- 
tions to Senators and Representatives. 

Mrs. Cramer and Miss Whittemore have 
returned to Michigan, where they are con- 
tinuing organization work. They plan 
another tour of Middle Western cities be- 
fore the summer is over. 


Mrs. Hilles Speaks for Equal Rights Be- 
fore Business and Professional Women 
A RESOLUTION providing for the 


placing of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment on the legislative program of the 


August |, 1925 


National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, and for full and 
free discussion of the question of Equal 
Rights by the clubs comprising the federa- 
tion, was placed before the Resolutions 
Committee at the national convention of 
the federation at Portland, Maine, by 
Florence Bayard Hilles. 

Mrs. Hilles was the official representa- 
tive of the National Woman’s Party at 
this convention, and presented the ques- 
tion of Equal Rights, in accordance with 
the Party’s policy of introducing the sub- 
ject at every national convention of 
women. She was also delegate of the 
Delaware State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, of which 
she is president. | 

Mrs. Hilles spoke in favor of the reso- 
lution before the Resolutions Committee, 
and urged the committee not to table the 
resolution until it had intelligent consid- 
eration. The subject, however, was not 
even presented to the convention by the 
Resolutions Committee. 

Individual members of the federation 
showed considerable interest in the sub- 
ject of Equal Rights, however, and in- 
formal discussion took place outside of 
convention sessions. 

A delegate from North Dakota offered 
to arrange meetings for discussion of the 
Equal Rights Amendment in her State. 

Gail Laughlin, first vice-chairman of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party, 
and former national president of the 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, was also present at the 
convention. 

The California Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs has al- 
ready endorsed the principle of Equal 
Rights for men and women in industrial 
legislation. Miss Laughlin and Miss Y. 
Clements, treasurer of the California 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
are both members of the California Fed- 
eration. The organized business and pro- 
fessional women of California are carry- 
ing on a vigorous campaign for Equal 
Rights, and demanding that all laws re- 
stricting labor shall apply to men and 
women alike. 


Doris Stevens Speaks on Scopes Trial 
ORIS STEVENS, vice-president of 
the National Woman’s Party, spoke at 


party headquarters at a garden party 
given in her honor on July 23. She re- 
counted to a very large audience signifi- 
cant aspects of the trial of John Scopes 
for teaching the theory of evolution in 
Dayton, Tennessee. Miss Stevens had 
assisted Dudley Field Malone in his work 
for the defense, and wrote special articles 
for the New York World on the trial. 

Women were very inconspicuous in the 
trial, she said. All the principals were 
men; all the lawyers were men; all the 
jurors were men. Even the school chil- 
dren called on to testify were boys. There 
was discussion of having girls testify, but 
it was not considered quite proper for 
girls to be in the courtroom in Eastern 
Tennessee. 

In fact, the Tennessee women did not at 
first attend the trial, “the most thrilling 
drama that might ever come near them,” 
Miss Stevens said. The courtroom is not 
considered any place for a woman in 
Tennessee. But seeing women visitors 
attending the trial, some of the Rhea 
County women were emboldened to break 
away from tradition and attend the ses- 
sions of the court—the first time women 
had ever attended a trial there, Miss 
Stevens suspected. 

Miss Stevens was aroused deeply by 
this effort to harass and restrict the pro- 
fession of teaching. | 

“When a union plumber offends, it is 
his union which disciplines him. When 
a lawyer offends in his professional con- 
duct, it is the bar association which takes 
up his case. When a minister offends, as 
sometimes happens, the hierarchy in his 
ministry tries him. 

“But the legislatures, the taxpayers, 
and people remote from the profession of 
education think they have a right to tell 
every teacher how she or he may teach 
and how he or she may believe.” 

She pointed out that this is another 
example of discrimination against women, 
since women predominate in the teaching 
profession, particularly in the primary 


and secondary schools, and urged that 


women unite to protect their human rights 
and their professional rights. 

Miss Stevens thinks that a possible 
good which may come out of the trial is 
the galvanizing of teachers and scientists 
into action to protect their freedom to 
teach and to investigate. 
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Preceding Miss Stevens’ address, Jessie 
Dell, chairman of the Government Work- 
ers’ Council of the National Woman’s 
Party; Mary Van Casteel, chairman of the 
Students’ Council; and Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, chairman of the Legal Research 
Department spoke. Miss Dell presided 
and outlined the campaign of the Wom- 
an’s Party for equality. Miss Van Casteel 
told of the work of the Students’ Council, 
and of their efforts to get Mrs. Belle Case 
La Follette to accept a seat in the United 
States Senate. Mrs. Matthews told of the 
discriminations against women in the 
laws. 


The reception to Miss Stevens was un- 
der the auspices of the District of Colum- 
bia Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party. Mrs. Wymond Bradbury, chair- 
man of the District Branch, was in charge. 


Colorado and Maryland Endorse 
Mrs. La Follette 


ELEGRAMS have been sent by the 

Maryland and the Colorado Branches 
of the National Woman’s Party to Belle 
Case La Follette urging her to accept the 
nomination to succeed her husband, the 
late Senator Robert Marion La Follette, 
in the United States Senate, which the 
people of Wisconsin have unqualifiedly 
offered her. 


Lillian H. Kerr, of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, sent the following telegram to 
Mrs. La Follette: 


“We earnestly hope that you will 
be a candidate for the United States 
Senate. Membership in this body 
will give an exceptional opportunity 
to a woman of your qualifications and 
broad vision to serve the women of 
this nation.” 


The telegram was signed by Mrs. Kerr 
in the name of the Colorado State Branch 
of the Woman’s Party, of which she is 
vice-chairman. 


Dora G. Ogle sent a similar telegram 
on behalf of the Maryland State Branch. 

Other branches and councils of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party which have urged 
Mrs. La Follette to take this opportunity 
to open the Senate to women include: 
Wisconsin Branch; St. Paul Branch; 
Government Workers’ Council; and Stu- 
dents’ Council, as well as many indi- 
vidual officers and members of the Party. 


The Embryo Feminist 


T is nearly seven years since I first 
began to explain to friends and rela- 
tives that I did not yearn for a son and 
heir, but for a little daughter who would 
grow up to be the perfect feminist, and 
take her mother’s place in the Woman’s 


By Rebecca Hourwich 


Party. At the age of four my daughter 
showed unmistakable signs. Not long 
after I realized I was scheduled to join 
the ranks of disappointed parents; my 


last hope for Faith was perhaps a non- 
active membership in the League of 
Women Voters. 

Last year Faith spent the winter with 
her grandmother in an atmosphere of 
serene domesticity, special baking and 
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cleaning days, and well defined children’s 
household duties. She observed and 
learned how to mix a cake, how to operate 
a vacuum cleaner, how to set and clear a 
table, and how to make a bed. 

It is now summer. Faith has had an 
equivalent of a year of domestic science. 
Does she spend her time putting all that 
good knowledge to use and so free her 
mother for higher things? Far from it. 

Faith, having passed the novelty stage 
of housework, seeks a wider field. It is 
true that her choice of a career is nothing 
to write about. She is apprentice to 
Dolly, the cleverest little seven-year-old 
snake and toad catcher, mouse trainer, 
and general live stock collector in Sagada- 
hoc County. But just the fact of an out- 
side interest, steady and attended to 
daily, not to mention contact with a dif- 
ferent type of femininity, has created a 
great difference in my daughter. No 
longer does she coax for hair ribbons— 
they get lost in the pond, or hung on a 
tree. She still loves the beautiful and 
modish, but she is content to leave that 
and stockings and shoes for Sundays. 
Even Sundays may become overall days, 
for no one has told Faith that she is re- 
sponsible for a future generation, and she 
pursues her chosen career twelve hours a 
day, including the appointed day of rest. 
Whether eventually she will swing back 
to her early conservatism and definitely 
limit herself to a prescribed woman’s 
working week of forty-eight hours, it is a 
little early to determine. 

A career in the wide open spaces, away 
from habitual authority and oversight, 
resting entirely on individual responsi- 
bility, also a career fraught with danger 
and requiring a certain degree of acquired 
professional skill, has had the to-be-ex- 
pected broadening influence on Faith’s 
female nature. She has gained in strength 
and agility, and independence of mind 
and manner. I will not deny that she 
has coarsened. 

Today I have a glimmering that my 
daughter may yet be saved, that the 
eternal feminine bends as the wind of 
circumstance blows, and that many 
women have never passed the stage of 
household strangulation from which my 
six-year-old daughter has already gradu- 
ated. And when graduation does take 
place, probably the reaction is very simi- 
lar to Faith’s. 

Not a very dignified illustration, but 
it will serve. Just below my window a 
scuffle, shouting, my daughter addressing 
a ten-year-old boy. Ugh.—Ugh.— Lou 
dumbell — I AM AS GOOD AS YOU 
ARE !|——” 

I am a proud mother; I think my 
daughter will be a feminist—is a feminist. 
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A Feminist Weekly 


(Official Organ of the National Woman's 
Party) 


Special issues for the fall will 
present authoritative articles on: 


FEMINISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FEMINISM IN GERMANY 
Feminism IN Mexico 
FEMINISM IN Russia 


WoMEN JOURNALISTS AND 
FEMINISM 


The magazine regularly contains: 


News of the Feminist Movement 
the world over, with special em- 
phasis on progress towards Equal 
Rights in the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdic- 


tion. 


Articles on women’s legal, eco- 
nomic, political and professional 
status; on pioneer Feminists; on 
women eminent in the arts, the 
sciences and the professions; on 
recently published books dealing 
with Feminism; on what is being 
done to abolish forever every form 


of the subjection of women. 


52 Issues for $2 


Send your name, address and 
$2 today to 


Equal Rights 


19 West Chase Street 
Baltimore, - Maryland 
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Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 


SHELDON JACKSON, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS of National Headquarters, 
December 7, 1912, to July 5, 1925, 
$1,305,300.89. 
Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, July 5, 1925, to July 22, 
1925: 


Mrs. Emil Berliner, D. C.. 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa 
Miss Jessie Patton, D. C.... 
Mrs. L. Helen Fowler, Md 
Miss W. Hoffstead, Tex 
Mrs. Alice Eckstein, Conn..... 
Mrs. Legare O’Bear, D. C.... 
Mrs. Dora Ogle, Md. 

Miss Florence E. Ranger, N. Y 
Mrs. W. K. Morley, Mich.... 
Mrs. Sallie H. Warner, Pa 
Dr. Sarah Lockrey. Pa.... . 
Mrs. Jessie O. Wittl, Wis ; 
Anonymous 
Per Wisconsin Branch 
Miss Mary Hazeltine, WIis. 
Miss Emma Wold, D. C................ 
Mrs. Louise Natali-Graham, Md 


Per Colorado Branch: 
Dr. C. E. Spencer 
Mrs. R. L. Chamber 
Mrs. M. E. Bourgwin 


Per Minnesota Branch: 
Miss Florence Anderson 
Miss Florence Wallin 
Mrs. L. C. Bacon 
Miss Kathryn Manahan............... 
Mrs. Florence B. Spensley 
Miss Lillie Ginsberg 
Miss Margaret E. MeFetridge 
Mrs. A. R. Colvin 
Mrs. Beth Bryngelson 
Mrs. Caroline Storlie 
Mrs. Phillip G. Sundby 
Mrs. Charles O. Swenson 
Miss Laura Parkinson.... 
Mrs. Bernard Druck 

Miss Ethel McKinney, — 1 

Mrs. L. L. Cohen, 8. C 1 

Miss Letty C. Galbraith, rn 1 

Mrs. Osgood Pell, France 100 

Rent of rooms at National Headquarters Aa 45 

Telephone receipts * 2 

Rights Committee : 
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Total receipts, July 5, 1925, to July 22, 
1928 


$1,082.20 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to July 
25, 1925.. $1 306,383.09 
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